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ment which the writer gives his subject realizes the aim in his character- 
istic way. The volume is popular in its style and well adapted to the 
unspecialized reader. It has vigor and stimulus so that it will doubtless 
be read by many workers and dwellers in the country. 

The work is both historical and sociological. Lessons for rural pur- 
poses are gained from considering the rural-mindedness of biblical 
leaders, from Teutonic peoples and the American pioneer period. The 
facts and causes of church decline are presented. The causes he gives 
are the influence of crank and schism in rural religious life, growth of 
industrialism, the urban movement, persistence of backward rural- 
church methods, an inadequate and relatively inferior rural ministry, 
and urbanized education of country ministers (pp. 76-80). Elsewhere 
he shows that denominational divisiveness is an additional cause (p. 76). 

The outstanding ideas of the book may be summarized as follows: 
The country church must develop a spiritual leadership, since leadership 
is a fundamental necessity of rural reconstruction (chap. i). The church, 
together with the Sunday school and all its other appendages, must be 
socialized. This thought runs through all the work (see especially chaps, 
vi-x). Much is made of the "social-center parish plan." By this is 
meant the territorial centralization of the church, the consolidated 
school, and the "voluntary economic, social, and political associations 
of rural life" (p. 31). Where this plan has been tried it has had tonic 
effects on church attendance and growth (p. 67). The various elements 
in the development of the plan are considered in chap. vii. Chaps, 
x-xii are devoted to the beneficial effects on rural life of co-operation 
and federation of churches, of the Christian associations, and of a 
reconstructed home missions policy. 

The author is broad and progressive in his ideas and the volume is 
characterized by a spirit of sanity. The work is not critical but it is 
wholesome. 

John M. Gillette 

University of North Dakota 



Railway Conductors. A Study in Organized Labor. By Edwin 

Clyde Robbins. Columbia Studies, No. 148. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. 183. $1 . 50. 

This is a "recital of facts, giving the aims, purposes, and activities 

of the Order, based upon official records." It deals with the history and 

government of the Order, its trade regulations and benefit system; the 
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appendix contains lists of strikes, cases of arbitration, and wage statistics. 
As a "recital of facts" this is an important and valuable book; rather 
singularly it is the first comprehensive study that has ever been pub- 
lished regarding a railway brotherhood. 

Two general points of view appear in this book. In the chapters on 
wages and benefit systems there is a genetic point of view; policies are 
interpreted in terms of the social conditions out of which they developed. 
The rest of the book is a "recital of facts" unrelated to social conditions; 
it is "merely" descriptive, and lacks the genetic point of view. For 
instance, after mentioning the formation of the first union of conductors, 
the author states, " Evidently the time was ripe for a movement of this 
kind" (p. 16); but he does not tell just how "the time was ripe," nor 
what made it "ripe." Description and "recital of facts" are, of course, 
necessary and valuable; but the former method is the more valuable. 
The Order of Railway Conductors must be known genetically, if it is 
to be thoroughly understood. If the genetic point of view had been 
maintained consistently, this book would have given more assistance in 
determining the extent to which the railway brotherhoods, which are 
frequently held up as model unions, furnish the clue to a solution of 
labor difficulties. 

The author shows historically that the Order did not become suc- 
cessful until it adopted the policy of trade regulations and strikes. This 
makes it necessary to modify the assertion, which is sometimes made, 
that the success of the railway brotherhoods is due entirely to their bene- 
ficiary systems. But the author fails to show that the system of benefits 
and insurance reacted upon the trade regulations; one of the values of 
this system is that it assists the officials to maintain discipline and 
enforce trade regulations. 

E. H. Sutherland 

William Jewell College 



Vocation and Learning. By Hugo Munsterberg. St. Louis: The 
Peoples University, 191 2. Pp. 289. 
It requires vast knowledge and long experience to write a simple and 
intelligible book for a popular audience on so large a theme, and Pro- 
fessor Mtinsterberg has singular qualifications for the task which he has 
done well. Proceeding outward from the experience of common life he 
shows by text and suggestion diagrams how the special sciences and 
vocations are developed. In the selection of courses of study and in the 



